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Still  a  good  guy  to  have  around!    (See  "The  Constant  Need"  Page  3) 
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FALLOUT  SHELTERS  GIVEN 
CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL 


Based  on  a  UPI  report  contained  in  the 
Published  at  Battle  Cree 

Proposals  for  a  national  fallout  shelter 
system  calling  for  $175  million  in  federal 
aid  and  thought  to  have  little  chance  of 
approval,  have  been  unanimously  passed 
by  a  Subcommittee  of  members  de- 
scribed as:  "originally  against  the  idea 
or  didn't  care",  following  five  weeks  of 
investigation  involving  108  witnesses. 

The  program,  which  had  been  gather- 
ing dust  on  Capitol  Hill,  was  given  atten- 
tion by  Congress  after  a  personal  request 
from  President  Kennedy.  Evidence 
which  included  thousands  of  words  of 
scientific  data  and  reports  from  top  auth- 
orities, gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  75  percent  of  the 
country  in  a  nuclear  attack  would  be 
from  radioactive  fallout. 

After  what  was  described  as:  "the 
most  exhaustive  hearings  on  civil  de- 
fence ever  held  by  Congress",  the  House 


Office  of  Civil  Defence,  Region  4  Review, 
k,  Michigan,  August  1963. 

Armed  Services  Subcommittee  head,  Rep. 
F.  Edward  Hebert,  stated:  "Until  recently 
civil  defence  hasn't  had  a  good  name.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  country  had  little  in- 
terest or  faith  in  it.  We  are  going  to  give 
it  a  good  charter  with  clear  directions." 

Hebert  was  reported  as  saying:  "The 
life  or  death  of  breathing,  living  human 
beings  is  at  stake  in  the  legislation.  I 
don't  play  God,  I  won't  pass  judgment 
on  the  lives  of  tens  of  millions."  He 
concluded  with  the  question:  "Are  we 
to  reflect  the  apathy  of  our  own  people?" 
and  said  that  Congress  could  not  do  this 
after  hearing  the  grim  facts. 

Only  a  one-year  program  has  been 
approved  at  present.  The  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  five-year  program 
costing  $2.3  billion  which  would  provide 
95  million  shelter  spaces  stocked  with 
emergency  food  and  other  supplies. 


The  Swallowed  Tongue 


n 


What  to  Do  About  a  Common  Emergency  That  Can  be  Fatal 


Our  July  issue  reported  the  saving  of 
a  life  by  first  aiders  in  Northern  Alberta, 
after  two  horses  had  crashed  into  each 
other  and  one  of  the  riders  was  ren- 
dered unconscious.  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  lo  report  the  method  used  in  deal- 
ing with  the  type  of  injury  sustained, 
one  which  is  very  common  in  serious 
accidents  when  the  victim  is  winded,  has 
his  jaw  fractured,  or  is  knocked  uncon- 
scious from  a  blow  to  the  head. 

Under  any  of  these  circumstances  a 
combination  of  swallowed  tongue  and 
locked  jaws  may  result  in  the  speedy 
death  of  the  casualty.  Inexperienced 
first  aid  workers  faced  with  such  an 
emergency  are  usually  inclined  to  panic. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  calm. 
Check  quickly  for  other  serious  injuries 
or  bleeding  and  take  the  pulse  of  the 
injured  person.  The  eyes  will  probably 
be  open  and  staring. 

Remember  that  if  the  patient  is  on  his 
back,  the  chance  of  clearing  the  airway 
is  practically  nil.  Get  him  into  the  three 
quarters  or  full  prone  position  with  his 
head  as  low  as  possible  IMMEDIATELY. 
This  position,  together  with  a  sharp  slap 
to  the  back  will  often  assist  in  bringing 


the  tongue  forward. 

If  this  does  not  work,  slip  the  thumbs 
into  his  mouth  beside  the  hinge  of  the 
lower  jawbone  and  apply  substantial  in- 
ward pressure  with  the  tips  of  the 
thumbs,  between  his  jaws.  Partially 
opening  his  mouth  will  permit  the 
tongue  to  come  forward,  repeating  the 
process  will  usually  open  the  mouth 
fully  and  the  tongue  will  come  fully 
forward.  As  the  air  passage  clears  there 
will  sometimes  be  an  audible  rush  of  air 
into  the  victim's  lungs. 

Should  this  procedure  fail,  try  again. 
If  possible  secure  help  and  have  your 
assistant  push  down  at  the  point  of  the 
jaw  and  up  on  the  forehead  while  you 
repeat  the  process  described.  Cold  water 
poured  on  the  patient's  head  can  result 
in  a  shock  which  will  react  on  the  nerves 
and  assist  in  opening  the  jaws. 

Once  the  jaws  are  unlocked  and  the 
tongue  forward,  any  form  of  artificial 
respiration  may  be  given  if  needed. 

The  most  important  points  to  remem- 
ber are,  first,  to  keep  calm,  and  second, 
that  you  cannot  successfully  open  the  jaw 
or  clear  the  tongue  while  the  victim  is 
lying  face  upward — turn  him  over — fast. 


Training 
Gets  New  Director 


HENRY  H.  HENNIE 

The  appointment  of  Henry  H.  Hennie 
as  Director  of  Training  Division  Alberta 
EMO,  fills  a  vacancy  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Fred  Jamieson  in  October 
1962.  Mr.  Hennie  was  born  in  Yellow 
Grass,  Saskatchewan,  and  was  educated 
there  and  in  Regina. 

The  new  director  has  a  distinguished 
service  career,  having  served  with  the 
Regina  Rifle  Regiment,  1940-41  and  then 
with  the  Canadian  Intelligence  Corps 
until  his  retirement,  with  the  rank  of 
Major  in  1963. 

His  service  includes  periods  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  North-West  Europe 
with  Security  and  Counter-intelligence 
Units  in  1,  2  and  3  Canadian  Infantry 
Divisions,  and  5  Canadian  Armoured 
Division.  After  service  with  the  Cana- 
dian Army  of  Occupation,  he  returned 
to  Canada  in  1946. 

Following  the  war,  Mr.  Hennie  was 
Area  Intelligence  Officer  in  Calgary  from 
1947  to  1948,  and  Intelligence  Staff  Offi- 
cer in  Ottawa,  1948  to  1950.  He  attend- 
ed the  Canadian  Army  Staff  College  in 
1951  and  held  various  staff  appointments 
in  Halifax  from  1951  to  1955. 

More  recently,  he  was  Commandant  of 
the  Canadian  School  of  Military  Intelli- 
gence from  1955  to  1959  and  Staff  Offi- 
cer, Intelligence,  at  Western  Command 
Headquarters,  Edmonton,  from  1959  to 
1963. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  four 
children. 


Survival  is  published  monthly  by  Alberta  Emer- 
gency Measures.  In  addition  to  publishing  articles 
which  reflect  Provincial  Government  policy,  Survival 
may  also  publish  items  by  private  individuals  on  sub- 
jects of  current  interest.  The  views  of  such  contribu- 
tors are  not  necessarily  subscribed  to  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Any  article  or  item  of  news  which  originates  in 
Survival  may  be  quoted  or  republished  freely  by  other 
publications.  A  credit  line  stating  this  publication  as 
the  source  should  be  included.  A  copy  of  any  issue 
containing  such  items  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
editor  for  record  purposes.  Please  address  communi- 
cations to  "SURVIVAL",  Box  275,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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CIVIL  DEFENCE  II  PEACETIME 


The  (MSTAIT  S 


ANY  MOMENT — ANYWHERE — DISASTER  COULD  STRIKE 


The  need  for  trained  volunteers  in 
time  of  major  or  minor  disaster  is  dem- 
onstrated minute  by  minute  all  over  the 
world  and  we  take  pride  that  Civil  De- 
fence volunteers  fill  a  life-saving  role  in 
our  society. 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  alone  spent 

$251,933  in  1962  for  disaster  services, 

giving  emergency  assistance  to  12,341 

victims  of  1,907  minor  disasters  (roughly 

$132  per  disaster  or  about  $20.50  per 

victim).  The  majority  of  these  were 
single-dwelling  fires,  no  major  disasters 

being  reported  in  Canada  during  the 

year.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 

work  done  by  other  charitable  agencies. 

Civil  Defence  workers  are  useful  peo- 
ple to  have  around  when  trouble  strikes, 
whether  acting  as  a  group  or  individu- 
ally. Elevator  Agent  Johnny  Ditter  and 
his  wife  Addie,  both  well  known  for 
their  long  hours  of  Civil  Defence  work 
in  the  Wembley-Beaverlodge  area  of  Al- 
berta, and  trained  in  First  Aid,  Rescue, 
Home  Nursing  and  Radiation  Monitoring, 
met  heart-breaking  defeat  when  they 
attempted  resuscitation  of  a  drowned 
man,  while  holidaying  in  the  Humbolt 
area  of  Saskatchewan  in  July. 

The  couple  encountered  a  situation  in 
which  a  man  had  dived  into  a  large 

igout  after  a  meal,  and  failed  to  sur- 
face. His  body  was  recovered  after  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  of  submersion 
and  Addie  went  to  work  on  him  using 
a  Brook  Airway  Tube  which  she  always 
carries. 

After  a  half  hour,  a  doctor  and  nurse 
arrived  and  the  man  was  pronounced 
dead,  but  the  medical  people  were  high 
in  their  praise  of  Mrs.  Ditter's  efforts. 
Back  home,  the  Ditter  station  wagon  is 
ready  to  go  into  service  at  a  moment's 
notice  as  part  of  the  Beaverlodge  Civil 


Defence  Ambulance  Service.  Next  time 
they  encounter  tragedy,  their  skills  may 
be  of  greater  value.  Meanwhile,  they  can 
feel  proud  of  a  gallant  attempt  that 
could  have  saved  a  human  life. 

Saskatchewan  EMO  Newsletter  last 
month,  reported  that  provincial  Emer- 
gency Measures,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  had 
contributed  10,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
to  eight  district  residents  following  the 
Spy  Hill  tornado  which  threw  one  house 
300  feet.  The  Emergency  Measures  Or- 
ganization stepped  in  when  flooding  on 
the  banks  of  Spring  Creek  caused  dam- 
age to  close  to  50  homes  at  Moose  Jaw. 
At  Melville  and  Fort  Qu'Appelle  Civil 
Defence  Directors  supervised  the  provi- 
sion of  pumps  and  sandbags  to  fight 
flood  waters,  resulting  in  a  total  ab- 
sence of  damage. 

Alberta  Success  Story 

Wapiti  Civil  Defence  Unit  reports  that 
groups  have  raised  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  first  aid  and  emergency  equip- 
ment and  have  a  good  deal  stored  and 
ready  for  use. 

The  group  at  Demmitt  took  delivery 
of  stretchers  and  other  items  on  August 
28.  Three  days  later  they  were  called  on 
to  put  them  to  dramatic  use  when  at 


7  p.m.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graydon  Sipe,  Co- 
Secretary-Treasurers  of  the  Demmitt 
Rescue  Group,  were  called  to  a  highway 
accident. 

At  the  scene  in  only  three  minutes, 
they  discovered  a  Canadian  Coachways 
bus  had  rammed  a  Volkswagen  van  con- 
taining a  woman  driver  and  nine  chil- 
dren. The  woman  had  been  thrown  to 
the  pavement  by  the  impact  and  was 
suffering  from  serious  head  injuries. 
Some  of  the  children  were  slightly  in- 
jured and  all  were  in  severe  shock. 

Taking  charge  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sipe  quickly  had  the  woman 
on  a  stretcher  and  transported  her  to 
the  Hythe  Hospital  where  Dr.  Glas  stat- 
ed that  their  quick  and  effective  hand- 
ling of  the  incident  had  resulted  in  sav- 
ing the  victim's  life. 

In  both  this  accident  and  the  drown- 
ing, crowds  of  bystanders  caused  prob- 
lems to  the  workers,  proving  again  that 
TRAINED  hands  minimize  disaster  and 
that  untrained  ones  are  an  encumbrance 
rather  than  a  help. 

Civil  Defence  skills  are  a  vital  com- 
munity resource  and  CD  workers  are  a 
potent  asset  to  the  areas  in  which  they 
live. 

(See  Pictures  on  Page  11) 


It's  still  a  long  way  to  the  top! 
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INFORMATION  TRAILER 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

The  display  trailer  shown  under  con- 
struction in  the  August  edition  of  Sur- 
vival has  been  completed  and  plans  are 
going  forward  for  the  design  and  in- 
stallation of  interior  fittings. 

Right,  Wally  Jackson  of  Alberta  EMO 
is  shown  standing  inside  the  trailer 
where  the  metal  steps,  rails  and  chains 
are  stored  for  travel.  Note  the  design  of 
the  right  wall  which  opens  to  form  a 
ramp  and  canopy  when  the  trailer  is  in 
use. 

Below  left,  the  final  work  on  the  trail- 
er, the  welding  of  a  hitch,  is  completed 
by  a  government  garage  worker  while 
Lome  Hurst,  a  new  member  of  Alberta 
EMO  staff  (Civil  Defence  Division)  looks 
on. 

Below  right,  the  exterior  of  the  trailer 
and  method  of  transporting  it  to  fairs 
and  exhibitions  is  clearly  shown  as  it  is 
backed  into  place  at  the  Civil  Defence 
Rescue  School,  Edmonton. 


Left,  the  trailer  is 
opened  to  show  the 
ramp,  steps,  guard 
rail  and  canopy  as 
they  will  appear  to 
the  public.  EMO 
Officers,  left  to 
right,  Tom  Gladders, 
Bob  McAlpine, 
Mitch  Collins  and 
Wally  Jackson 
congratulate  each 
other  on  having 
set  up  the  trailer 
correctly  on  their 
first  attempt. 
Visitors  to  the 
display  will  enter 
via  the  steps  left, 
enter  the  trailer 
and  walk  around 
a  number  of 
displays,  then  exit 
down  the  steps 
at  the  right. 
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Editor's  note.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Hall  of  the  Sturgeon  Health  Unit,  announced  recently  that  the  Board  of  Health  trophy  awarded 
annually  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  by  a  grade  nine  student  in  the  area,  has 
been  won  by  Mary  McGee  of  Jarvis  School.  The  winner's  school  receives  a  15-inch  trophy  for  one  year,  the  winner  getting  a 
miniature  trophy  to  keep.  Subject  for  the  contest  was  "Emergency  Measures  Planning  in  the  Home  or  School,"  the  essay 
to  be  500  words  or  less.  Runners-up  in  the  contest  were  Joyce  Romanowski  and  Marilyn  Hodgins,  placing  second  and  third. 
Both  are  students  of  Namao  School.  Miss  McGee's  winning  essay  is  printed  in  full. 


Despite  the  efforts  made  to  avoid  war 
and  settle  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means,  there  is  still  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nuclear  attack.  Should  such  a 
tragedy  occur  many  people  would  be 
killed  or  injured  and  some  cities  and 
towns  would  be  destroyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  millions  of  people,  who  would 
otherwise  perish,  could  survive  a  nuclear 
war  if  adequate  preparations  were  made. 
It  is  one's  duty  to  make  plans  for  sur- 
vival in  his  own  home  if  he  intends  to 
survive  a  nuclear  war. 

One  must  know  the  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear bomb  in  order  to  make  plans  for 
safety.  A  nuclear  explosion  releases 
great  quantities  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
light,  heat,  blast,  immediate  radiation 
and  radioactive  fallout.  The  amount  of 
energy  released  depends  upon  the  size 
and  design  of  the  weapon.  The  effect 
depends  on  whether  the  bomb  is  explod- 
ed high  in  the  air,  or  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Protection  must 
be  found  to  minimize  the  risk  of  fatal- 
ities as  the  result  of  nuclear  explosion. 

A  nuclear  explosion  produces  a  glare 
of  light  brighter  than  the  sun.  This 
glare  lasts  for  approximately  fifteen  sec- 
onds, and  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles.  (The  effects  des- 
cribed are  approximate  for  a  five  mega- 
ton explosion.)  If  a  person's  eyes  are  not 
shielded  from  the  glare,  temporary 
blindness  or  permanent  eye  injury  may 
occur. 

The  heat  flash  from  the  explosion 
travels  approximately  one  hundred 
eighty-six  thousand  miles  per  second;  it 
can  start  fires  twenty  miles  away  from 
the  explosion.  This  heat  flash  may  also 
cause  different  types  of  burns  to  humans 
twenty-three  miles  from  the  explosion. 
Clothing  will  give  some  protection 
against  this  peril.  The  prime  objective 
is  for  one  to  get  a  substantial  shield 
between  him  and  the  heat,  and  therefore 
protect  himself  from  the  burns  accom- 
panying the  flash. 

The  blast  wave  travels  more  slowly 
than  the  heat  flash.  Several  seconds  pass 
after  the  light  has  been  seen  or  the  heat 
flash  has  been  felt  before  the  blast  oc- 
curs. The  best  protection  is  a  well-built 
blast  shelter,  but  if  one  does  not  have  a 
shelter,  and  he  is  in  an  anticipated  tar- 
get area,  he  can  quickly  devise  an  emer- 
gency shield.  The  best  and  simplest 
method  is  to  build  a  lean-to  of  bedsprings 
or  boards  against  a  heavy  table  or  work- 
bench. If  a  person  does  not  have  time 
to  build  a  lean-to,  the  best  places  to  seek 
protection  are  in  a  basement,  face  down, 
near  a  wall,  or  under  a  heavy  table,  close 
to  an  exit  in  case  of  fire.   The  greater 


danger  during  a  blast  is  from  flying 
objects,  so  one  must  prostrate  oneself  on 
the  ground  or  floor. 

Immediate  radiation  is  given  off  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  It  is  dangerous 
only  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
explosion,  but  if  one  is  in  this  area,  he 
could  be  seriously  affected. 

If  a  nuclear  war  occurs,  the  greatest 
danger  could  be  from  radioactive  fallout. 
The  best  refuge  from  this  type  of  dust 
is  a  well-built  fallout  shelter.  Fallout 
does  not  occur  until  approximately  half 
an  hour  after  nuclear  explosion,  so  there 
is  time  to  build  a  fairly  stable  protec- 
tion. If  possible,  block  the  basement 
windows  with  earth,  bricks,  blocks,  or 
even  bundles  of  paper.  On  the  floors 
above  the  corner  that  one  chooses  as  his 
safest  spot,  he  should  pile  any  heavy 
objects  available.  Around  this  corner 
are  placed  more  heavy  objects.  If  one 
does  not  have  a  basement,  he  should 
choose  the  safest  spot  in  the  building 
and  follow  the  above  steps.  One  may  be 
in  the  shelter  for  fourteen  days  or  more, 
so  a  two-week  supply  of  water,  food, 
clothing  and  utensils  should  be  taken 
into  the  shelter.  A  battery-operated  radio 
is  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
needed  in  the  shelter,  for  one  of  the 
first  utilities  to  be  destroyed  will  be 
power  lines. 


Because  there  is  a  great  danger  of  fire 
during  a  nuclear  explosion  one  should 
know  how  to  fight  fires.  He  should  put 
out  all  fires  with  his  emergency  supply 
of  fire  extinguishers  during  the  time 
lapse  between  the  blast  and  the  on- 
slaught of  radioactive  dust. 

Many  of  the  survivors  of  a  nuclear  war 
may  be  injured  or  ill.  Since  medical 
help  will  not  be  available,  one  should 
know  and  practise  lifesaving  first  aid  and 
also  home  nursing.  Everyone  should 
keep  a  simple  first  aid  kit  in  his  shelter 
or  his  evacuation  kit. 

Should  it  happen  that  there  is  a  nu- 
clear war,  one  must  know  the  warning 
signals  which  will  be  given  over  the 
radio.  The  "alert"  warning  is  a  steady 
note  on  a  siren  for  three  minutes.  The 
"take  cover"  signal  will  be  announced 
over  the  radio.  In  every  community 
there  should  be  some  method  of  warning 
the  people  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war, 
and  it  is  essential  that  everyone  know 
these  signals. 

Though  Canada  will  make  every  effort 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  catastrophe,  such  a 
disaster  can  occur.  Unfortunately,  little 
can  be  done  to  prevent  property  dam- 
age, but  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  number  of  deaths.  A  few  simple 
plans  now  may  save  one's  life  in  a  pos- 
sible emergency. 


Mary  McGee  of  Jarvie  School  receives  her  trophy  from  Mr.  Grant  Burrows, 
member  of  Westlock  Council  and  former  member  of  the  Health  Board  Unit,  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  village  hall  on  September  13. 
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PEACE  RIVER 
ZONE 


29 

Incorporated 
Municipalities 


24 


Urban 
Municipalities 

(Counties  and  M.D.'s) 


The 


Based  on  information  presented 
quarters,  September  4  and  5| 


Rural 
Municipalities 

(Cities,  Towns,  Villages) 


21 

7 


Are  organized  into 
4  EM  UNITS 

Are  organized 
Individunally 

(By-law  and  Co-ordinator) 


NORTHERN 
ZONE 


165 

Incorporated 
Municipalities 


139 

Urban 
Municipalities 


26 

Rural 
Municipalities 


f\  C  Are  organized  into 

7  J  18  EM  UNITS 

O  Q  Are  organized 

W  O  Individunally 


Individunally 


To  Sum  Up  .  .  . 

Here  is  the  Provincial  Picture! 

Out  of  a  Total  of  306  Municipalities 

153  (50%)  are  organized  in  UNITS 

78  (25%)  are  organized  INDIVIDUALLY 

(have  passed  bylaw  and  appointed  Co-ordinator) 

231  (75%)  Total  Municipalities  Organized 


■ 
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Picture 


ON  MUNICIPAL 
ORGANIZATION  FOR 
EMERGENCY  MEASURES 


a  Staff  Training  Conference  at  Alberta  EMO  Head- 
by  Director  Civil  Defence  Division,  Herb  Westgate 


SOUTHERN 
ZONE 


112 

Incorporated 
Municipalities 


95 

Urban 
Municipalities 


17 


Rural 
Municipalities 


37 

Are  organized  into 
9  EM  UNITS 

33 

Are  organized 
Individunally 

IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS,  THESE  STATISTICS 
BECOME  MORE  THAN  MERE  FIGURES.  SUDDENLY 
THEY  BECOME  ALBERTA'S  1,391,657  PEOPLE. 
LIVING,  BREATHING,  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN, 
ABLE  TO  STEP  OFF  THE  PRINTED  PAGE.  PEOPLE 
WHOSE  SURVIVAL  DEPENDS  ON  THE  ACTION 
TAKEN    BY    THEIR    MUNICIPAL  AUTHORITIES. 

DOES  YOUR  MUNICIPALITY  HAVE: 
A  BYLAW?        A  CO-ORDINATOR?        A  PLAN? 

IF  THE  ANSWER  TO  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  QUES- 
TIONS IS  NO,  URGE  YOUR  ELECTED  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES TO  TAKE  ACTION  NOW! 
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STAFF  STUDY  ON  RECEPTION 

A  study  to  consider  problems  including  those  posed  by  both  pre-attack 
and  post-attack  evacuation  as  well  as  evacuation  from  heavy  fallout  areas, 
and  the  reception  of  evacuees  from  areas  suffering  a  natural  disaster,  was 
held  at  EMO  Headquarters,  August  29  and  30. 

Papers  were  presented  by  a  number  of  agencies,  and  syndicates  gave 
close  attention  to  the  points  raised.  Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  will  be 
further  considered  by  delegates  to  Municipal  Conferences  to  be  held  in 
Edmonton,  January  23  and  24  (Peace  River  and  Northern  Zones)  and  in 
Calgary,  January  30  and  31  (Southern  Zone). 

The  Staff  Study  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  staged  in  Alberta  and  was 
the  forerunner  of  further  use  of  this  method  of  giving  close  examination  to 
specific  problems  in  emergency  planning. 


Left,  Bill  Penrose,  AEMO  Staff  Officer,  prepares 
to  issue  papers  outlining  problems  to  be  discussed 
in  syndicate.  Right,  Jack  Roy,  Wapiti  Unit  Co- 
ordinator; Pete  Fearnehough,  EM  Co-ordinator, 
City  of  Camrose;  and  Earl  Reekie,  Director, 
Exercises  and  Studies  Division,  Alberta  EMO, 
examine  the  papers  with  due  solemnity. 


LOOK  3-12-63 


'Are  you  conventional,  or  nuclear?*1 


Zest  Ban  Zreaty 

It  is  very  easy  to  breathe  deeply  after 
holding  your  breath  for  15  years  during 
which  nuclear  tests  releasing  545  mega- 
tons of  explosive  force  were  conducted. 
The  1961-62  tests,  overwhelmingly  Rus- 
sian, which  followed  the  Soviet  breaking 
a  three-year  moratorium  on  testing  in 
September  1961,  accounted  for  337  mega- 
tons of  power. 

However,  the  partial  test  ban  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  afford  to  relax  our 
vigilance.  The  world  has  far  to  go  before 
we  are  assured  of  honourable  and  per- 
manent peace. 

To  use  the  well-worn  comparison  of 
Civil  Defence  with  insurance,  a  man  who 
carries  a  policy  on  his  home,  does  not 
allow  fire  hazards  to  accumulate  making 
it  a  firetrap.  Similarly,  we  can  welcome 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  treaty, 
but  until  full  peaceful  solutions  are 
found  to  the  problems  that  beset  the 
world,  let  us  continue  to  keep  both  eyes 
open. 
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CARE  OF  FILMS 

Movie  film  is  a  ribbon  of  cellulose 
acetate  plastic  about  1/100  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  an  emulsion  bearing  the 
image,  less  than  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  This  emulsion  is  easily 
scratched  or  rubbed  off,  especially  when 
the  film  is  damp.  The  plastic  can  be 
torn,  bent  or  broken  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

Films  deteriorate  with  age  and  are 
rendered  brittle  by  continual  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  lamp  in  a  projector. 
Dust,  wear  from  handling,  and  oil  smears 
cause  films  to  wear  much  more  rapidly. 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  major 
sources  of  film  damage.  In  Canada,  a 
film  exposed  to  winter  temperature  will 
condense  moisture  when  brought  into  a 
warm  building  and  is  very  brittle.  The 
solution  is  to  carry  films  inside  the  car 
rather  than  the  trunk,  and  allow  them 
to  reach  room  temperature  before  being 
projected. 

Another  major  danger  to  films  is  their 
projection  on  reels  that  are  out  of  line. 
This  causes  nicks  and  tears  on  the  edges 
and  damages  the  sprocket  holes. 

All  Alberta  EMO  films  are  repaired 
and  cleaned  at  headquarters  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  them  spliced  and  in  as 
good  condition  as  possible.  Repeated 
use  and  repair  can  however  cause  some 
jumping  of  the  picture  and  sound  track, 
which,  while  annoying,  does  not  mater- 
ially affect  the  usefulness  of  the  message 
on  the  film. 

Users  of  AEMO  films  can  assist  mater- 
ially in  ensuring  that  films  reach  the 
public  in  good  condition  by  observing 
six  simple  rules: 

1.  Project  only  on  a  machine  with 
which  you  are  familiar  or  with  an  ex- 
perienced operator  in  control. 

2.  Ensure  that  reels  are  not  being 
rubbed  by  the  edges  of  the  film. 

3.  Always  make  sure  that  films  are 
projected  at  room  temperature. 

4.  If  a  repair  is  made  using  sticky 
tape,  note  the  fact  when  you  return  the 
film  to  allow  proper  repair  to  be  made. 

5.  Make  sure  that  your  projector  is 
clean.  If  unsure,  re-read  the  instruction 
manual,  and  clean  the  aperture  before 
the  showing. 

6.  Never  leave  a  projector  while  a 
film  is  being  run  and  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  switch  off  completely  until  a  cor- 
rection can  be  made.  If  in  doubt,  re- 
thread  completely. 


NEW  FILMS 

FALLOUT— HOW  AND  WHEN  TO 
PROTECT  YOURSELF  AGAINST  IT 
USA  .  .  .  Color  ...  15  Minutes  .  .  .  Good 

This  film  is  an  animated  cartoon,  ex- 
cept for  some  brief  live  action  shots  of 
actual  nuclear  detonations,  showing  the 
rising  cloud  of  radioactive  debris.  What 
fallout  is  and  how  it  affects  people  are 
explained  and  the  symptoms  of  radiation 
sickness  are  outlined.  Protection  factors 
of  houses  and  other  buildings  are  con- 
trasted with  those  of  properly  construct- 
ed shelters  and  necessary  shelter  sup- 
plies are  listed.  The  commentary  states 
that  fallout  can  be  seen  and  suggests 
placing  a  plate  outside  a  window  to  see 
whether  particles  are  accumulating. 
Advice  to  people  in  automobiles  and 
farmers  is  also  briefly  covered.  A  speak- 
er should  be  on  hand  to  explain  to  Can- 
adian audiences,  that  the  reference  to 
Conelrad  radio  frequencies  does  not 
apply  in  this  country. 


All  films  should 
be  returned 
promptly  to 
Alberta  EMO, 
Box  275, 
Edmonton. 


DISASTER  PLAN  (Hospital) 
USA  .  .  .  Color  ...  15  Minutes  . 


.  Good 


Filmed  in  co-operation  with  the  Am- 
erican Hospitals  Association,  the  film 
shows  an  average  hospital  going  about 
its  regular  routine,  unaware  that  a  dis- 
aster is  to  occur.  A  motorist  sees  smoke 
rising  from  the  scene  of  an  accident  and 
phones  the  fire  department  which,  by 
prior  arrangement,  informs  the  Civil 
Defence  organization.  Liaison  between 
many  groups  including  police,  vehicle 
drivers,  stretcher  bearers  and  even  Boy 
Scouts  trained  in  first  aid  begins  and  a 
well-rehearsed  and  carefully  worked-out 
hospital  disaster  plan  goes  into  effect 
to  give  maximum  care  to  casualties. 
Some  casualty  simulation  is  shown  but 
the  film  contains  nothing  that  might 
upset  any  audience. 


CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS? 

In  considering  the  relative  danger  of  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons,  the  following  figures  are  interesting 
relative  to  air  raids  over  four  cities  during  the  last  war — in  Hamburg  (27.7.1943)  and  Tokyo  (10.3.1945)  by  con- 
ventional bombs,  and  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  by  nuclear  weapons: 

Hamburg     Tokyo        Hiroshima  Nagasaki 

Population  per  square  mile   56,000       130,000  35,000  65,000 

Number  of  square  miles  damaged   5  15.8  4.7  1.8 

Dead  and  missing   40,000        83,000       70/80,000  35/40,000 

Injured   35,000       102,000  70,000  40,000 

(From  "Zivilschutz") 
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CALGARY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  EXERCISE 


Above,  the  scene  as  some  of  the  more 
than  100  simulated  casualties  arrive  at  the 
hospital  emergency  entrance,  to  be  carried 
by  volunteer  stretcher  bearers  into  the  tri- 
age area  for  sorting.  Excellent  coverage 
was  given  by  press,  radio  and  television  and 
four  of  the  many  cameramen  who  covered 
the  event  can  be  seen  in  the  photo.  See 
story  on  facing  page. 


Above,  Health  Minister,  the  Honourable  Dr.  J. 
Donovan  Ross,  who  attended  the  exercise,  looks 
on  as  two  doctors  examine  a  simulated  casualty. 

Right,  Leader  of  the  stretcher  party,  G.  Ames, 
checks  with  the  driver  of  a  communications 
car  maintaining  contact  with  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  while  Boy  Scouts  stand  ready  to  act 
as  runners  carrying  messages. 
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ALBERTA  HOSPITALS  PREPARE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


A  Major  Hospital  Disaster  Exercise 
and  Institute  was  held  at  the  Calgary 
General  Hospital  September  26  and  27, 
following  (previously  reported)  exercises 
at  Lethbridge  and  Grande  Prairie,  earlier 
this  year.  Smaller  exercises  involving 
the  simulated  collision  of  a  school  bus 
and  a  fuel  truck  and  a  supposed  explo- 
sion of  a  school  furnace,  were  held  Au- 
gust 26  at  Tofield,  and  August  28  at 
Provost.  All  were  classed  as  very  suc- 
cessful by  Director  of  Emergency  Health 
Services,  Dr.  Bob  Duncan. 

A  large  number  of  representatives 
from  other  provincial  hospitals  attended 
the  Calgary  Institute  and  saw  at  first 
hand,  the  problems  involved  in  the  mass 
handling  of  injuries. 

The  hospital  cafeteria  was  converted 
into  a  huge  reception  area  for  the  sort- 
ing of  casualties  and  wires  were  strung 
from  wall  to  wall  to  support  bottles  of 
fluids  to  be  given  intravenously. 

All  off-duty  staff  were  called  in  to 


assist  when  word  was  received  that  a 
boiler  explosion  in  a  factory  had  result- 
ed in  large  numbers  of  casualties,  and 
army  trucks  substituted  for  the  vehicles 
which  would  be  supplied  through  co- 
operating department  stores  should  a 
real  disaster  strike,  rushing  108  casual- 
ties, made  up  to  look  like  the  real  thing, 
to  the  hospital  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Amateur  actors  played  the  part  of 
hysterical  patients,  volunteer  workers 
from  Calgary  Civil  Defence  manned  an 
information  service  to  pass  news  on  the 
condition  of  "victims"  to  other  workers 
playing  the  parts  of  anxious  relatives 
and  friends,  and  more  workers  carried 
stretcher  after  stretcher  into  the  hos- 
pital, maintained  radio  contact  with  the 
disaster  scene  and  Calgary  police  who 
worked  tirelessly  in  traffic  control  to 
minimize  the  time  required  for  trans- 
portation of  the  "injured". 

Federal  representatives  who  flew  in 
from  Ottawa  to  assist,  included  Doctors 


A.  C.  Harman,  W.  D.  Piercey  and  W.  S. 
Hacon.  Nurse  Consultant  E.  Pepper  was 
also  on  hand  to  work  with  General  Hos- 
pital's Dr.  J.  C.  Johnstone  in  evaluating 
the  exercise. 

Exceptional  co-operation  from  the 
news  media  resulted  in  tremendous  cov- 
erage and  excellent  publicity.  News 
Manager  of  CFCN  TV,  Les  Saul,  master- 
minded two  camera  crews  with  full 
sound  equipment  to  make  a  15  minute 
documentary  of  the  entire  exercise  for 
future  television  presentation. 

Congratulations  are  well  deserved  by 
all  the  many  participants  both  at  the 
hospital  staff  level  and  the  volunteers 
who  contributed  so  much  time  to  serve, 
without  pay,  under  Calgary  Emergency 
Measures  Co  ordinator,  Geoff  Bell. 

Further  exercises  have  been  conducted 
since  the  Calgary  Institute,  or  are 
planned  for  the  near  future,  at  Camrose, 
Brooks,  Drumheller,  Vegreville  and  at 
the  University  Hospital  in  Edmonton. 


WAPITI  UNIT  DISTRIBUTES  FIRST  AID  EQUIPMENT 


Co-ordinator  of  Wapiti  Emergency 
Measures  Unit,  Jack  Roy,  sends  us  these 
three  photographs  showing  some  of  the 
first  aid  equipment  recently  distributed 
in  his  area.  Included  are  stretchers, 
first  aid  kits,  and  haversacks  to  be  used 
by  individual  first  aiders.  The  use  of 
the  equipment  was  urgently  required  in 
at  least  one  location  as  mentioned  in 
our  page  three  article  "The  Constant 
Need". 

The  first  picture  shows  Mayor  Ed.  Har- 
rington of  Wanham,  examining  splints, 
blankets  and  stretchers  purchased  for 
his  village  and  community.  Mrs.  Har- 
rington is  a  Registered  Nurse,  who  saved 


the  life  of  a  child  who  had  been  under 
water  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  farm 
dugout,  some  months  ago.  The  Wanham 
Fire  Brigade  have  completed  Rescue  and 
First  Aid  Training  in  addition  to  a  Fire 
Training  course. 

The  centre  photo  shows  Jack  Roy  in 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Graydon  Sipe, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Demmitt  Res- 
cue Team.  This  equipment  was  needed 
within  hours  and  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  the  life  of  a  woman  driver  in  a  road 
accident.  (See  story  on  page  three). 
Other  members  of  the  Demmitt  group 
treated  nine  children  at  the  accident 
scene. 


The  final  picture  (right)  shows  Pete 
Thiesson,  Goodfare  merchant,  who  is 
Rescue  Team  Leader,  and  his  wife  Elsie, 
Secretary-Treasurer  to  the  Goodfare  Res- 
cue Team.  The  Thiessons  are  shown  in 
action  in  a  page  two  feature  in  our  Janu- 
ary-February edition  of  Survival. 

Not  pictured  are  deliveries  of  equip- 
ment to  Lymburn  and  Homestead,  both 
of  which  locations  now  have  stockpiles 
of  first  aid  supplies  and  the  skilled  hands 
to  use  them  effectively  if  and  when  dis- 
aster—of any  kind — strikes  at  the  com- 
munity. 
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EWS  DIRECTOR  HONOURED 


Mrs.  Mozel  (pictured  right),  has  retired  after  nine 
years  as  Director  of  Welfare  Services  at  Camrose.  She 
was  presented  with  an  inscribed  copper  tray  by  CD 
Co-ordinator  Pete  Fearnehough  (left)  at  a  September 
24  gathering  attended  by  Welfare  Chiefs  and  Deputies. 
Mrs.  Mozel  has  always  been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Civil  Defence  and  has  attended  six  municipal,  two 
provincial  and  three  federal  courses  in  Welfare,  First 
Aid  and  Home  Nursing.  She  has  attended  four  major 
exercises  in  Camrose  and  two  in  Edmonton.  Even 
after  her  retirement  as  EWS  Director,  Mrs.  Mozel  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Welfare  Advisory 
Committee  and  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation. It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  a  pioneer  worker  and 
to  welcome  her  successor,  Mrs.  Mildred  Hailes  (centre) 
who  has  been  Deputy  Chief  for  five  years. 

MORE  E  M.  SWIFTIES 

"He  has  multiple  bone  injuries,"  said  Tom  dis- 
jointedly. 

"I  have  a  broken  leg,"  said  Tom  lamely. 
"How  do  you  treat  a  severed  wrist?"  asked  Tom 
offhandedly. 

"This  shelter  needs  more  ventilation,"  said  Tom 
gratingly. 

"I  favour  conscription  for  CD.,"  said  Tom  compul- 
sively. 

"I'm  installing  a  siren,"  said  Tom  with  alarm. 

"We  have  a  freezer  full  of  pastry  for  emergency 
feeding,"  said  Tom  piously. 

"A  wall  fell  on  me,"  said  Tom  flatly. 

"I'm  trapped  on  the  roof,"  said  Tom,  lowering  his 
voice. 

"I  have  no  inventory  of  emergency  supplies,"  said 
Tom  listlessly. 

"My  coat  of  arms  was  blown  off  the  wall,"  said  Tom 
crestfallenly. 

"If  fallout  comes  I  will  jump  down  the  mineshaft," 
said  Tom,  deeply  moved. 


CHINA  AND  THE  ATOM 

At  least  four  nuclear  reactors  are  known  to  have 
been  in  operation  in  Red  China  for  several  years — 
one  in  Sian  in  Shensi  province,  one  in  Chungking,  one 
near  Peking,  and  one  in  Manchuria.  They  undoubtedly 
also  serve  a  military  purpose. 

Intelligence  Digest,  September  1963. 


QUOTE  QUOTA 

"Whatever  the  CD  plan  for  any  community,  it  must 
be  clear  cut  and  specific,  and  made  known  to  every 
person  of  that  community" — Editorial,  Great  Falls, 
S.D.,  Leader. 

"Drafting  people  for  CD  duty  would  be  about  as 
popular  with  most  citizens  as  a  breakfast  cereal 
made  of  broken  glass" — Editorial,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Tribune. 

"Such  training  is  invaluable  and  a  draft  for 
such  work  should  not  meet  even  with  token  op- 
position"— Editorial,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  News. 

"Church    members    above    everyone  else 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  protecting 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  in  case  of  lo- 
cal or  national  emergency" — H.  K.  Halliday, 
Adventist  Health  Director. 

"Techniques  of  modern  warfare  are  NOT 
infallible.   An  absent-minded  moment  by 
enemy  bombadier  and   'East  Cup-Cake' 
could  get  a  bomb  intended  for  Detroit, 
Pittsburg  or  Chicago"  —  Editorial,  De- 
troit Free  Press. 

"First  they  must  convince  us  there 
WILL  BE  survivors  of  such  a  holocaust — then, 
that  there  will  be  something  left  worth  sur- 
viving for" — Syndicated  Columnist  Inez  Robb. 

"A  hydrogen  and  atomic  war  will  lead  to  great 
destruction,  but  it  cannot  lead  to  annihilation  of  man- 
kind or  civilization.  It  will  destroy  capitalism  and  its 
imperial  stage" — Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  1st  Deputy  Pre- 
mier of  the  U.S.S.R. 

"Any  thought  that  under  present  conditions  na- 
tions will  rule  out  a  nuclear  conflict  on  moral  grounds 
ignores  the  lessons  of  history" — U.  S.  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Quarles. 

"There's  no  point  in  saying  CD  isn't  sufficient. 
Some  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the  problem  on  the 
part  of  the  average  householder  are  as  badly  needed 
now  as  a  decade  ago" — Editorial,  Madison  (Wise.)  State 
Journal. 


liTz 


(By  courtesy  of  the 
Editor  of  "Punch") 


'We'll  see  who  looks  silly  if  they 
do  start  dropping  H-bombs." 


